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see A monthly report by the National Planning Association 
on forward-looking policy planning and research — announced, 
underway, and completed — of importance to the nation’s future 


In Brief 


The Economic Outlook for 1954 
by Gerhard Colm NPA Chief Economist 


HE safest "forecasts" are about events of the past. It can be 

stated that inthe second half of 1953 the level of economic ac- 
tivity fell away from its all-time peak of last spring. The Federal 
Reserve Index of industrial production (1947-49 = 100, seasonally 
adjusted) reached 137 in May 1953 but had fallen to less than 130 
by the end of the year. That is a drop of about 6percent. Produc- 
tion, employment, and hours of work are slightly below those of a 
year ago. 

Talking about a turn in the trend of economic activity already 
implies some suggestions about the future. It implies that we don't 
expect an early and automatic upturn. 


RESENT INTENTIONS FOR FUTURE BUYING— We can go one 
step further by surveying present intentions to buy in the future 
insofar as they can be ascertained. 

Government's spending during the next calendar year has been 
pretty much determined by past action. Federal spending for na- 
tional security in 1954 maybe $2 to $3 billion below that of 1953. 
State-local spending will probably continue to rise, particularly 
spending for roads, schools, and other improvements. Thus, total 
government demand may be down by only $1 or $2 billion. 

The McGraw-Hill survey of business plans for investment in 
plant and equipment shows an 8. percent decline in manufacturing 
industry, but only a 4 percent decline in all segments of business 
takentogether, including commercial trades and utilities. A 4 per- 
cent decline would mean a dropof a little over $1 billion. It is er 
couraging that business plans such a high level of investment even 
though most of the defense-related expansion of facilitieshas been 
completed. Itis especially significant that large spending for mod- 
erenization is planned in industries in which the sale of goods is 
expected to be downward. 

Trends in residential construction as interpreted by the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments also indicate a 4 percent decline in 
(continued on page 2) 
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Causes of 
Better International Relations 


Genuine understanding—Peo- 
ples and governments must un- 
derstand one another's problems, 
methods, purposes, actions, and 
failures to act. 

Mutual respect--Nations, like 
people, have dignity and pride. 
Each must respect the rights, 
interests, aspirations, cultures, 
and sensibilities of the others. 
e Sovereign equality of states-- 
Relations must be based on ju- 
ridical equality and the concept 
of consent, not coercion. 

e Mutual security—This is a 
requisite to abiding relations in 
our threatened world. 

@ Firm adherence to mutual 
goals--These are goals of per- 
manent peace, freedom, inde- 
pendence, rising levels of eco- 
nomic well-being, the advance- 
ment of democratic processes, 
and the attainment of spiritual 
values. 


Condensed from 

Report to the President-- 
U.S.-Latin American Relations 
by Milton S. Eisenhower . 
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1954 from the 1953 level, or a decline of about 
one-half billion dollars. Various surveys in- 
dicate the present intention of business to cur- 
tail inventories in several industries. 

According to the Michigan Research Center, 
consumers this fall were optimistic about next 
year's income and more people than at anytime 
ih the past several years felt that "this isa good 
time to buy large household items." Expressed 
intentions to purchase automobiles also re- 
mainedon a high level, though compared with 
last year there were some indications ofa slight 
tendency to delay replacements. 


UTLOOK ON THE BASIS OF PRESENT 
INTENTIONS--These surveys foreshadow 
no drastic increases or decreases in buying by 
any sector of the economy. Nevertheless, on 


- balance they suggesta continuation of the pres- 


ent mild downward trend. When these fragmen- 
tary pieces are put together into a coherent pic- 
ture and some decline in personal income is 
allowed for, it appears that aggregate demand 
and production in 1954 might be $10 to $15 
billion below that of 1953. 

In order to maintain full employmenta rise 
in total production of about $10 billion (in recent 
prices) would be needed. This estimate as- 
sumes the usualentries into the labor force and 
a 2 I/2 percent increase in output per manhour. 
However, it allows for the fact that, with the 
pressure of the defense program diminishing, 
some withdrawals from the labor force, some 
shortening of average hours of work, and some 
increase in frictional unemployment would be 
compatible with the concept of full employ- 
ment. An economic decline of the magnitude 
indicated by present buying intentions would 
leave the level of activity about 6 percent be- 
low a full employment level and would imply 
average unemployment of 3 to 4 million. 

This outlook cannot be acceptedas a "'fore- 
cast," however, for it reflects present inten- 
tions and trends and does not take account of 
the many different ways in which business, 
consumers, and government could respond to 
a downturn in activities. 


OSSIBLE RESPONSES TO CONTINUED 

DOWNTURN--Business faced with a further 
mild weakening of the market might curtail fur- 
ther its purchases and production in order to 
reduce inventories more than now intended. 
On the other hand, forward-looking business- 
men may decide that this is the time to press 
forward with the production of new products; 
or to reduce costs through speeding up 
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modernization of plant and equipment; or to 
offer goods at more attractive terms. Such re- 
sponses to a market weakness would increase 
both investment outlays and consumer spend- 
ing. Many consumers hold liquid reserves 
which they might be willing to dip into for the 
right product at the right price. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK: 
A CHANGE IN TREND? 


Index 1950 = 100 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
140 
120 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
200 
180 
160 7 
120 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
140 — 
120} 
RESIDENTIAL HOUSING 
100 
8 ST nee 
CONSUMPTION 
120 
Tst holf half half 2nd holf Isthalf Qnd half Isthalf _2ndhalf 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


Note: Indices based on expenditures in current dollars 
Source: Dept. of Commerce, through Ist half 1953. 2nd half 1953, NPA estimates 


Finally, the Government, in the event of a 
continuing decline in activity is pledged to 
adopt measures designed to reverse the trend. 
Taxes might be further reduced, thus enlarging 
purchasing power. Credit might be further fa- 
cilitated; in particular, terms for home financ- 
ing could be eased, with considerable effect 
on construction activity. Useful additional 
projects of a public works nature could be 
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initiated, though there would be some time 
lag before their effects would be felt. 


N APPRAISAL OF THE ECONOMIC 

OUTLOOK-—In our present state of knowl- 
edge itis only possible to indicate the econom- 
ic trend on the basis of present buying inten- 
tions. This trend is, as we have seen, mild- 
down. Howconsumers, business, and govern- 
ment would respond toa continuation ofa mild 
downward trend may be the subject of conjec- 
ture but cannot be the subject ofa firm predic- 
tion. These responses could aggravate, miti- 
gate, or reverse the downward trend. 

Business and consumers are likely to aggra- 
vate a downturn when in the preceding boom 
speculative overcommitments have taken place 
which will be liquidated when a longer-lasting 
downturn is expected. It is encouraging that, 
except for some limitedareas in which exces- 
sive inventories have been accumulated, the 
economic structure is basically sound so that 
no large-scale liquidation of commitments 
is necessary. 

There is also the fact that business by and 
large expects the Government to initiate a re- 
covery program if the downturn should continue 
and become more severe, This confidence in 
itself would counteract fears that may develop. 
The Government has already adjusted its mon- 
etary and credit policy to the changing eco- 
nomic conditions. We canalsoexpectthat tax 
adjustments willbe made promptly. However, 
we still do not know how effective general credit 
and tax policy will be for supporting business 
investment and consumer buying. Except in 
the field of residential housing, the initiation 
or acceleration of other programs requires con- 
siderable time. 

Venturing a finalappraisal which can be no 
more than a personal opinion, it appears most 
likely that the present mild downturn will con- 
tinue for at least part ofthenext year. Atbest, 
some time is required before the effects of 
pushing the production of new merchandise and 
of costand price reductioncould make an im- 
pact on investment and sales. It is very im- 
portant that in the meantime the confidence of 
the country in the Government's willingness 
and readiness to actwillbe maintained. That 
is essential for preventing an economic down- 
turn from developing into a downward spiral and 
a depression. It is essential for laying the 
basis for resumed economic expansion. What- 
ever problems may lie ahead inthe near future 
the longer term outlook is promising. 


significant 


activities 


Second Hoover Commission 


NEFFICIENCY, waste, duplication -- the 

enemies of good government--again are be- 
ing assailed by a commission on Government 
reorganization (Looking Ahead, Oct. 1953). 
By congressional mandate, the new Hoover 
Commission can recommend the elimination 
of nonessential activities which compete with 
private enterprise, a power not granted to the 
first Hoover Commission. 

In its efforts to streamline Government op- 
erations, the second Hoover Commission is 
using expert research task forces as did its 
predecessor. So far, 8 task forces have been 
authorized as compared with 24 such groups 
working under the first Hoover Commission. 
The new task forces will investigate and re- 
port on: 


Federal activities in the water resources 
and power fields. Admiral Ben Moreell, chair- 
man of the board, Jones & Lauchlin Steel Corp., 
heads the task force which has 26 members. 

Federal medical services. Chauncey 
McCormick, who has served with state and 
private charitable institutions, is chairman of 
the 16-member group. 

Federal budget and accounting practices. 
J. Harold Stewart, partner in the Boston firm of 
Stewart, Watts and Bolling, is in charge of the 
7-member task force. 

Federal lending agencies. Paul Grady, 
partner in the New York City firm of Price 
Waterhouse & Co., chairs this task force com- 
posed of 12 members. 

Use and disposal of Federal surplus prop- 
erty. General Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
the board, Sears Roebuck & Co., heads the 
9-member task force. 

All agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment engaged in providing Federal subsis- 
tence services inthe U.S. Joseph P. Binns, 
managing director of the Waldorf-Astoria, is 
chairman of this task force. 

Civil service and personnel. President 
Howard W. Dodds of Princeton University is in 
charge of the 10-member task force. 

Problems in Federal legal services and pro- 
cedure. This group is being formed at the 
present time. 


— and optimism in Latin America's 
future-—this is the theme of Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower's report to the President on his 
good-will and fact-finding trip through part of 
Latin America. "Tremendous vitality and ac- 
tivity’ were found everywhere. Progress is 
certain, indicates the report, because Latin 
Americe is alive to the need and opportunity 
for development. Of parallel significance are 
her traditionally fine relations with the U.S. 
Mutual understanding and interests are ap- 
parent, says Dr. Eisenhower, in political, mil- 
itary, andcultural goals andmethods. Inspite 
of cultural diversity, all Western Hemisphere 
peoples operate withinthe philosophic frame- 
work of Western civilization. With the excep- 
tion of one American nation, which has suc- 
cumbed to communist infiltration, the other 
American republics share our desire for "peace, 
freedom, and independence." Inter-American 
principles and techniques of cooperation are of 
long duration and have set an example for the 
‘. : rest of the world. In case of general war, a 
friendly Latin America could provide strategic 
materials, guard key communication lines, 
and supply armed forces. On the other hand, 
U.S. military strength is vital in protecting 
Latin American freedom. 


T IS in the economic field that U.S.-Latin 
American relations are not what they should 
be. Here serious friction exists. The report 
indicates that 4 basic factors contribute to a 
misunderstanding of U.S. economic policies: 
the intense desire of Latin American peoples 
and leaders for economic improvement, exag- 
gerated estimates of U.S. financial capacity, 
rising nationalism, and misunderstanding re- 
garding the operation of U.S. wartime price 
controls and postwar terms of trade. 
Phenomenal economic and social changes 
are under way in Latin America. Foreign grants 
and loans, especially for investment, are ea- 
gerly sought. Why, say many Latin Amer- 
icanis, did the U.S. largely ignore their need 
for financial assistance while spending billions 
of dollars elsewhere under the European Re- 
covery and Mutual Security Acts? One diffi- 
culty in explaining U.S. postwar recovery pol- 
icies, claims Dr. Eisenhower, is that "our fi- 
nancial capacity appears unlimited" to many 
Latin Americans. They also do not seem to 
realize how much U.S. aid to the Free World 
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Milton Eisenhower’s Mission to Latin America 


and high levels of economic activity in this 
country contributed indirectly to huge expan- 
sion of Latin America's trade and production. 

Rising nationalism in Latin America, 
fanned by communist agitators, further com- 
plicates our economic relations. While some 
Latin American countries "condem foreign in- 
vestment...and...adopt practices and legis- 
lation that frighten or make almost impossible 
the entrance of foreign capital, all strongly in- 
sist that a greater volume of public and private 
capital from abroad is needed if they are to 
meet their just aspirations." 

The last major source of misunderstanding, 
according to the report, is the decline in pur- 
chasing power of Latin Americanexchange re- 
serves accumulated during the war and the be- 
lief that raw materials prices are low in rela- 
tion to the prices of manufactured goods. Latin 
Americans want the U.S. to help maintain fa- 
vorable prices for basic commodities or refrain 
from imposing price controls on raw commod- 
ities when demand is abnormally high. 


HE key to improved U.S.-Latin American 

relations, according to Dr. Eisenhower, 
lies in overcoming economic misunderstanding 
and lackof information. Bothareas must real- 
ize how interlocked their economies are. Inan 
effort to strengthen inter- American economic 
ties, Dr. Eisenhower suggests a more dynamic 
U.S. foreign economic policy in Latin America. 
Our "greatest contribution" to the Free World 
in general is to maintain a high level of eco- 
nomic activity in this country at relatively sta- 
ble prices. Specifically, he recommends that: 


1. The U.S. adopt stable trade policies with Latin America with a 
minimum of mechanisms for increasing tariffs or quotas; 

2. The U.S. adopt a long-range, basic-material policy which will 
permit us to purchase for an enlarged national stockpile certain im- 
perishable materials when prices of such materials are declining; 
3. The U.S. study the possibility of amending present tax laws to 
remove existing obstacles to private investment abroad; 

4. Public loans for sound economic development projects, for which 
private financing is not available, go forward on a substantial scale; 
5. The U.S. stand ready to give special technical help to Latin 
American countries who want to workout more orderly ways of deter- 
mining how their resources can make the greatest contribution to their 
economic development; 

6. In very unusual circumstances, the President be in a position to 
make grants of food from our surplus stocks to Latin America; 

7. The technical assistance program in Latin America be expanded; 
8 . The U.S. vigorously support the various technical agencies oper- 
ating as an integral part of our activities in the Organization of 
American States; 


9. The U.S. continue to support the work of the International 
Monetary Fund. 


(Report to the President--U.S.-Latin American Relations. From: 
upt. o - Wash. 25. 1953. 23 pp. I5¢) 
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Fundamentals of Labor Peace 


successful NPA press conterence, 
followed by a luncheon given by John Hay 
Whitney, marked publication of Fundamentals 
of Labor Peace, the final report in NPA's series 
of Case Studies on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace. Officials of companies and unions sur- 
veyed in the Case Studies were present, along 
with NPA board and committee members and 
representatives from press and radio. 

NPA's final report, says The New York 
Times, "is an admirable summary of the fun- 
damentals of labor peace. Itdeserves the at- 
tention of everyone who is interested in good 


labor-management relations....We believe 
that the impact of this work upon constructive 


industrial relations will grow greater with the 
passage of time." 

The impact of the Case Studies already is 
clearly evident. Management and union people 
are putting the findings to use in their day-to- 
day relations. Over 50 leading colleges and 
universities have used them in business ad- 
ministration, industrialrelations, and person- 
neladministrationclasses. Some studies have 
been translated for foreign distribution. 

Although the Case Studies provide guidance 
tocompanies and unions seeking labor peace, 
the NPA Committee on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace makes no claim to a “newor magic for- 
mula for assuring labor peace.'' Many impor- 
tant, unanswered questions require a great deal 
of intensive study before more "democratic, 
enduring, and harmonious relationships of a 
really creative nature" can be developed. 
(Case Study No. 14. From: NPA. Dec. 1953. 
128 pp. $1—75¢ to NPA members. Fullseries 
of Case Studies: $12.50-- $9 to NPA members :) 


Shown at the Dec. 16 press conference are Clinton 
S. Golden, chairman of NPA’s Committee on the 
Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing, and Committee member Anna M. Rosenberg 
chatting with John Hay Whitney and H. Christian 
Sonne, chairman of NPA’s board of trustees. 


Committee for a National Trade Policy 


XPANDING international trade and lowered 

trade barriers are essential to U.S. pros- 
perity and security, according to the newly- 
organized Committee for a National Trade Pol- 
icy. John S. Coleman is chairman of the Com- 
mittee's board of directorsand Charles P. Taft 
is president. Executive offices are located at 
1025 Connecticut Ave., Wash. 6. Most mem- 
bers of the Committee are heads of industri- 
al enterprises although there are representa- 
tives from other sectors of the economy. 
Hence, Committee views as presented to the 
Randall Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy andelsewhere revealrecent thinking by 
a significant group 6f business leaders on a 
vital national issue. 

A gradual shift of U.S. policy in the di- 
rection of freer trade, according to the Com- 
mittee, should produce profound and benefi- 
cial results. An increase in the Free World's 
ability to earn U.S. dollars would make our 
allies less dependent on U.S. aid and place 
them in a better position to withstand pres- 
sure for trade with the Soviet bloc. Direct 
gains to the U.S. might be expected to fol- 
low--strengthened economic ties with our al- 
lies, tax reductions, fewer Free World re- 
strictions on dollar imports, and cheaper U.S. 
imports from a wider range of foreign goods. 

According to the Committee, American 
business enterprise does not hesitate to meet 
domestic competition; it should not fear com- 
petitionfrom abroad, even when foreign stand- 
ards of living and wage scales differ from our 
own. Foreign competition can be met by im- 
proving labor's productivity and management's 
efficiency. ‘Where American industry cannot 
produce a better product at a competitive 
price,’ said Mr. Coleman before the Randall 
Commission, "then I think we harm only our- 
selves if we deprive the American people of 
the right to choose the foreign product." 


| be A supplemental memorandum submitted 
to the Randall Commission, the Committee. 
recommends that U.S. trade agreements last 
longer than now permitted; the standard of val- 
uation applied to imported goods be simpli- 
fied; discrimination under "Buy American" 
legislation be progressively eliminated; the 

President be permitted to employ the trade 

agreement mechanism as a broad instrument of 
national policy to improve the economic cli- 
mate for international trade; the U.S., as far 
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as possible, utilize means other than trade 
restrictions to protect national security inter- 
ests; trade restrictions on particular items be 
progressively reduced where such reductions 
are found to be in the national interest; and 
that assistance be provided to enterprises, 

employees, and communities where needed to 
permit adjustments to dislocations resulting 
from the reduction of trade restrictions. 


Corporate Giving and Higher Education 


EARLY one-half of the privately supported 

colleges and universities in this country 
are operating ata loss, according to Dr. Wilson 
M. Compton, president of the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education. Yet private insti- 
tutions of higher learning continue to educate 
a great part of the 2.25 million young menand 
women attending colleges. Their combined 
enrollment in 1952 slightly exceeded that in 
state colleges anduniversities. Anadditional 
$125-$150 million annually is required by pri- 
vate institutions says Dr. Compton, especially 
small liberal arts colleges, to maintain their 
services at the prewar level. Toencourage in- 
creased annual giving by the "single great po- 
tential source which has not yet been mobi- 
lizedin behalf of higher education...namely, 
the American business corporation" is the job 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
with offices at 6 E. 45 St., N.Y.C. 

Leading businessmen andeducators estab- 
lished the Council as an information and advi- 
sory agency on the financial needs of higher ed- 
ucation. Irving S. Olds is chairman of the board 
of directors. The Council reports on the re- 
sults of appeals for support by educational in- 
stitutions; trends in business support including 
plans, whenavailable; and legal provisions af- 
fecting tax-exempt contributionsto education. 
Businesses may request aid from the Council 
in developing plans for corporate giving to col- 
leges and universities, in evaluating appeals 
forfunds, andinestablishing corporate founda- 
tions. Also, upon request, the Council will 
help institutions of higher learning in formula- 
ting their own appeals for corporate support. 
However, the Council does not solicit contribu- 
tions or distribute grants. 


HE Council estimates that in 1952 total 
tax-exempt corporate giving amounted to 
$300 million or less than 3/4 of 1% of their 
taxable income. Small companies gave 1.3¢ 
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out of each dollar of net income; medium-sized 
corporations gave .8¢; and large corporations 
gave considerably less than .5¢ on eachdollar 
of taxable income. Colleges and universities 
received about $30 millionof thetotal. If con- 
tributions by medium-sizedand large corpora- 
tions were raised to 1.3¢ out of each dollar of 
net income, their total corporate giving would 
be increased by 100% to $600 million annually. 
Half of this increase, or $150 million, would 
meet the immediate needs of private colleges 
and universities. 

A 15-page Council publication, The Role 
of Corporations in Aiding Higher Education, 
surveys the need for aid, tax and legal as- 
pects, and methods for corporate giving. 
(From: Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, 6 E. 45 St., N.Y.C. 1953. Free.) 

InJune 1952, National Planning Association 
published The Manual of Corporate Giving 
which contains chapters by 26 experienced do- 
nors and recognized experts explaining in de~ 
tail the practical "do's" and “‘don't's" of cor- 
porate support for education, science, and 
welfare (415 pp. $6.75). 


Planning on Resources for the Future 


2 HE Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future (Looking Ahead, Oct. 1953), 
held in Washington from Dec. 2-4, revealed 
great interest in the need for intelligent use, 
conservation, andreplenishment of our natural 
resources. Instead of the 700-800 delegates 
expected, about 1,500 industrialists, labor of- 
ficials, businessmen, socialand physical sci- 
entists, conservationists, officials of local, 
state, and Federal government, and foreign 
observers attended the Conference. 

Two themes characterized the Conference— 
a long look at future resource problems and 
cooperative planning by interested groups to 
solve those problems. President Eisenhower, 
when greeting the delegates, stressed the need 
for "looking ahead" and the importance of do- 
ing so through the democratic process. 

It was not the Conference's intent, in the 
words of its chairman, Lewis W. Douglas, to 
propose a "program for the utilizationor pres- 
ervation of our resources, to state any "'cat- 
egorical conclusions," or to draft any "pious 
and awesome encyclical about the treasures 
of nature on which we depend."' At the close 
of the Conference, Mr. Douglas felt that its 
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purpose had been servedwhen short- and long- 
term issues were defined and various posi- 
tions stated and understood. Delegates rep- 
resenting many points of view left the Con- 
ference with a greater appreciation of the are- 
as of agreement and the reasons for disagree- 
ment. 

There were 188 participants in Section I 
(Competing Demands for Use of Land), 254 
in Section II (Utilization and Development of 
Land Resources), 232 in Section III (Water 
Resource Problems), 106 in Section IV (Do- 
mestic Problems of Non-fuel Minerals), 170 
in Section V (Energy Resource Problems), 157 
in Section VI (U.S. Concern with World Re- 
sources), 126 in Section VII (Problems in Re- 
source Research), and 125 in Section VII 
(Patterns of Cooperation), plus 184 who at- 
tended various meetings, but registered for 
no particular group. 


n 
brief 


e The President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs 
(Looking Ahead, Oct. 1953) has completed its 
job of outlining a new housing policy for the 
nation. Copies of the Committee's Report to 
the President can be obtained from Supt. of 
Doc., Wash. 25, for $1. 


@ Recentadvances in the scientific manage- 
ment of industry and agriculture throughout the 
Free World will be reported by delegates from 
20 nations, including the U.S., at the Tenth 
International Management Congress to be held 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Feb. 19-24. This effort 
brings together for the first time the results of 
study and work in the various phases of man- 
agement on aglobalscale. The American del- 
egation, made up of several hundred business 
administrators, management specialists, and 
educators, will concentrate onthe topic, '"Top 
Management's Responsibilities Toward Modern 
Managerial Techniques." 


e The Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has issued a supplement to its monthly 
publication Economic Indicators which is pre- 
pared by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The supplement carries the statistical series 
on production, employment, finance, and other 
economic subjects in Economic Indicators 
backfor several decades; itexplains in anon- 
technical way how each series is derived, what 


its limitations are, and appropriate uses. 
(Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Eco- 
nomic Indicators. Dec. 1953. 35¢; Economic 

Indicators. 20¢ per copy—$2 per year. Both 
from: Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25.) 


e@ Paul Mazur, partner, Lehman Bros., at the 
25th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution 
said: "We have reached the stage of our eco- 
nomic development in which distribution must 
assume the task of paralleling production and 
of supplying sufficient growth to create with- 
out government contribution the necessary em- 
ployment opportunities for the increasing ranks 
of labor Mr. Mazur'sconcept of a "consumer 
economics" is developed further in The Stand- 
dards We Raise. (From: Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33 St., N.Y. 16. 1953. 173 pp. $2.50) 

Varying approaches to distribution problems 
and opportunities received expert analysis at 
the Boston Conference on Distribution, whose 
Report is now available. (From: The Boston 
Conference on Distribution, 80 Federal St., 
Boston 10. Nov. 1953. 104 pp. $4) 

Market analysis gains a new tool in the 
Commerce Dept.'s estimates of how the na- 
tion's purchasing power is distributed accord- 
ing to the size of family income-—the first in 
a new series on the size distribution of per- 
sonal income. (Income Distribution in the 
U.S. From: Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25. 1953. 
86 pp. 65¢) 


e Walter W. Stewart, world authority on mon- 
etary theory, has been appointed to the Council 
of Economic Advisers by President Eisenhower. 


@ World economy performance and potential 
is the subject of an extensive survey by W. S. 
Woytinsky and his wife C. S. Woytinsky for The 
Twentieth Century Fund. The fifst volume— 
World Population and Production—has been 
published by The Fund with a second on World 
Trade and Organization planned for 1954, 
(From: The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42 St., N.Y. 36. Nov. 1953. 1,268 pp. $12) 


e Electrical machinery, aircraft, and chemi- 
cal industries were the leading employers of 
researchengineers andscientists during 1951; 
theyalso spent the most on research--over $1 
billion. Additional facts and figures on man- 
power andcosts canbe found in Sciéntific Re- 
search and Development. (From: Supt. of 
Doc., Wash. 25. 1953. 106 pp. 50¢) 


mittee members. (See story on page 5.) 


e Unattractive surroundings, traffic conges- 
tion, "parasite suburbs, “and a lowrate of re- 
turn on urban realestate investment help cause 
blighted areas within many dynamic and ex- 
panding cities. Miles L.Colean, in Renewing 
Our Cities, considers obstacles in the way of 
“healthy, orderly, well-maintained and con- 
stantly renewing" cities and offers a program 
for progress. (From: The Twentieth Century 
Fund,, 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36. Oct. 1953. 
181 pp. $2.50) 


Changes in NPA editorial staff -- Eugene H. 
Bland is now Editor of publications for NPA, 
taking over the work of Virginia D. Parker. 
NPA will not lose Mrs. Parker's invaluable ex- 


CHASE, WASHINGTON 
A press condevenne at the Hotel Statler in Ww ashington marked comsietion of NPA’s series of Case Studies 
on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining. Attending were management and union of- 
ficials of companies surveyed in the Case Studies, representatives of press and radio, and NPA board and com- 


perience and fine editorial talents. She will 
remain with us as a consultant. Our best 
wishes go with Joan E. Adams who is re- 
signing from NPA. Staff members, Joan Huse 
and Eleanor Hatton become assistant editors; 
and Diane Solares continues as editorial as- 
sistant for Looking Ahead. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
formation write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a ae Per- 


mission to quote, with usual credit, is grante 


Editor: Eugene H. Bland 
Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 
Editorial Assistant for Looking Ahead: Diane Solares 


Teyler; Vice Chairmen: M. H. Hed 


Golden, Donald R. Murphy, Beardsley Ruml; Secretery, Arnold S$. Zander; Treasurer, Harry A. Bullis; 
Charlton Ogburn; Assistant Chairman M .. 
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and Executive Secretary, John Miller, 
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